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NOTES AND NEWS 



The following abstract of the paper read by Dr. Hubert Foston on 
" The Mutual Symbolism of Intelligence and Activity " before the Aris- 
totelian Society on April 5, is from the Athenceum: "Intelligence and 
activity are not so much names of two different facts as indications of two 
ultimately distinct points of view for considering fact. Intelligence im- 
plies procedure by way of definition; but definition can never be com- 
pletely closed, because experience is continually subject to change. This 
subjection to change is, from an active point of view, the key to oppor- 
tunity; it involves a plasticity in fact which leaves room for hope and 
effort. All definiteness in experience involves the intellectual point of 
view; all consciousness of process involves an active basis-continu- 
ous process being recognized only through active expectation. As 
neither complete definiteness free from change, nor pure change or move- 
ment without form, affords a possible start for interpreting experience, 
we can not avoid in philosophy a double point of view, at once intellectual 
and active. This double point of view can not actually be reduced to 
theoretical unity, since there is really no comparison possible between 
intelligence and activity, as if they were two kinds of fact. Neither is 
there any contradiction between them — for contradiction can only be 
asserted where two matters conflict when seen from a unitary point of 
view. Since, however, intellect and activity are always mutually implied, 
reference to the one comes ambiguously to symbolize a reference to 
the other; and there thus arises the philosophical illusion of a unitary 
point of view. While intelligence and activity can never fall for us into 
a unity of comprehension, they do fall into a unity of conspiracy — 
conspiring to suggest an ideal aim. All that can be known by beings 
such as ourselves suggests an ideal, either of amelioration or of continu- 
ance. But the suggestion of an ideal is not a matter of pure intelligence. 
We can entertain it as such only because we are active beings. Our 
activity must be taken seriously. The intellectualist analysis of it by 
reference to the expansion of an idea against limits, owes its apparent 
success to our being stirred to be sympathetically active in the very inter- 
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preting of the word " expansion " ; and thus the whole problem of activity 
is given back to us unanalyzed in the use of the phrase. On the other 
hand, an ideal aim implies more than pure activity. Ideal method can 
not be deduced from our activity, abstractly regarded, and the ideality 
must be taken as a constitutional datum. If it be such in us, and not 
essentially of our active " making," there remains no scotch for our prag- 
matist denial of it as an original datum also in the facts which appear in 
so suggestive and educative a shape about us. Pragmatism is unreasonably 
exclusive here, and is tainted with the characteristic activist fallacy of 
making process as active account for the structural form of process which 
it implies. For us, as beings constitutionally committed to a life of ideal 
aim, ultimate reality is synonymous with ultimate trustworthiness. It is 
a business of philosophy to interpret the relative trustworthiness which 
we find in experience, alike in its aspects to thought and its warrant for 
practise." 

A psychological conference was held at the University of Minnesota 
on April 9. A leading purpose of the conference was to acquaint the 
managers and teachers of public schools with results that have been 
reached in the psychology of teaching. The program was as follows: 
"The Psychology of Moral Instruction," Eowland Haynes; "A Pre- 
liminary Study of Eetarded Children," F. E. Lurton; "Psychology Ap- 
plied to Education," Joseph S. Gaylord; "The Psychology of Word 
Learning: A Practical Study," Isabel Lawrence; "Introductory Class 
Work in Psychology " : (a) " Matter and Methods," J. A. Hancock ; (b) 
"The Use of Experiments," J. B. Miner; (c) "Some Experimental Evi- 
dence on the Doctrine of Formal Discipline," L. W. Kline ; " The 
Becent Discussion of Imageless Thought," David F. Swenson. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Physics of Columbia Uni- 
versity a course of lectures on " The Present State of the System of 
Theoretical Physics," have been given by Max Planck, Ph.D., professor 
of mathematical physics in the University of Berlin, lecturer in mathe- 
matical physics in Columbia University, 1908-09. The subjects of the 
several lectures have been as follows : " Eeversibility and Irreversibility " ; 
" Kinetic Theory of Matter " ; " Badiation of Heat " ; General Dynamics ; 
the Belativity Principle." 

Professob A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, and Professor 
H. W. Stuart, of Leland Stanford University, have been made full pro- 
fessors of philosophy at their respective universities. 

Dr. W. F. Dearborn, assistant professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a corresponding position at the 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. B. H. Bode, assistant professor of philosophy at the University 
of Wisconsin, has accepted a professorship of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Professor S. P. Hayes has been made professor of psychology at 
Mount Holyoke College. 



